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Pioneers of Reactor Control Instrumentation 


The greatest single factor influencing designers of nuclear reactor power plant is the problem 
of guaranteed safety. In conjunction with the U.K.A.E.A. Plessey have designed and 


installed at Calder Hall all the relevant equipment for continuously monitoring the 1,696 
fuel elements used in the reactor, namely : 


Burst Fuel Element Detection Equipment 


Similar equipments by Plessey have now been adopted for future reactors by designers in 
Britam and overseas. Fuel element monitoring systems for water cooled reactors, designed 
by Plessey, are in production for eventual installation in reactors outside Great Britain. 

Plessey are also engaged in the original design of neutron detectors for reactor control. Of 
robust construction these detectors include compensated and uncompensated ionisation 


chambers and fission counters, and are suitable for use through a wide range of temperatures 
and conditions. 


Se ee te 


Among an ever increasing Plessey product range are included flux scanning detector units - 
and complete systems, health instrumentation, including reactor effluent monitoring equip- 
ments. Instruments for reactor control include pulse amplifiers, D.C. amplifiers, shut- 
down amplifiers, ratemeters, reactivity meters, installed test equipment and power units. 


PLESSEY NUCLEONICS LIMITED - WEEDON ROAD - NORTHAMPTON .- Telephone: Northampton 4966 
Overseas Sales Organisation: PLESSEY INTERNATIONAL LIMITED - ILFORD -« ESSEX - TELEPHONE: ILFORD 3040 & PNL 2 
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Japan’s Shipbuilding Industry: 


Overseas 


Japan retained its lead as a major shipbuilding nation of the world by launching 
a total of 2,424,433 G/T in 1957, according to the Lloyd’s Register of Shipping. 


Animation of Japan’s shipbuilding industry in 1957 was largely attributable to 
active exports. Exports of ships in that year reached 1,488,500 G/T, topping in 
value the list of major export items and contributing markedly towards the 
nation’s balance of international payments. Japan’s shipbuilding industry owes 
its energetic recovery_after the war principally to various liftup measures taken 
by shipbuilders, such as modernization of welding processes and transportation 
equipments, increased production of larger-type diesel engines, erpansion of 
stocks for building larger-type vessels and larger output of good turbines. Thus, 
the annual shipbuilding capacity, which slipped to only 800,000 tons immediately 
after the war, has recovered to well over 2.2 million tons. 


The adoption of new welding processes and the use of top-quality ship plates 
and other steel materials have also resulted in the production of lighter hulls, 
the economization of labour, the elevation of operation efficiency of stocks and 
the shortening of construction periods. As well noted in the amount of export 
ships, Japan’s shipbuilding technique has thus attained the highest level of 
international standards. 
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Mitsui Daini Bekkan, Nihonbashi, Tokyo, Japan. 
Cable: TOATSUINO 
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World-wide Liner, Tramp --- 944 r- 5 0,000 Jan D W: Fleets 
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KAWASAKI (London) Ltd.: 17 St. Helen’s 
Place, London, 
E.C.3. 
Tel : London Wall 4246. 
Cable Address : KAWASAKI LONDON 


HEAD OFFICE : 8, Kaigan-dori, Ikuta-ku, 
Kobe, Japan. 
Cable Address: KAWAKISEN KOBE. 
MAIN BRANCH : 6-1 Marunouchi, Chiyoda- 
ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

OVERSEAS REPRESENTATIVES : New York, 

San Francisco, Santiago, Lagos, Singapore, 
Bangkok, Calcutta, Hongkong, Manila. 








Plates, Hot and Cold Rolled Sheets and 
Strip, Galvanized Sheets, Electrical 
Sheets, Special Steels, Bars, Forgings, 
Castings, Rolls, Wire Rope, Steel 
Drums, Weighing and Measuring 
Machines, Welding Electrodes and 
Chemical By-Products 
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Head Office: KOBE, JAPAN Cable: "KAWATETSU KOBE" 
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With the strange splendour of the aurora borealis 
in the polar skies ...windless, serene... 
the polar route is the calmesi of airways 

inaugurates its Polar route 
TOKYO IN 31 HOURS FLIGHT St Mc le R= dye i 


IR FRANCE has waited before starting its Polar service to Japan until its * SOME NEW AIR FRANCE 


fleet of Lockheed L-1649A Super Starliners—the aircraft with the non-stop FEATURES THIS SPRING 
range of 6,000 miles—were delivered and proved. With but one stop, at y eoarree ATLASETIC ScORCeTY Faas 
Anchorage in Alaska, -passengers relax as the icecap slips away far below, 





hilst oe : fi f Air F fi af a On Ist April, 1958, Air France introduces the 
whust enjoying every re _ ment of Ar — comfort—Epicurean cuisine, “Economy Class” service* across the North Atlantic 
cloud-soft berths, and reclining skylounge chairs. *® tothe U.S.A. and Canada. Passengers can save up to 


At 23,000 feet, the Super Starliner wings straight as an arrow between the 20% on existing tourist class fares, either via Paris 
magnetic and geographical poles. Effortlessly the 8,250 mile journey is y ° *** alightly lower fare, vie Dublin and Shannon. 


completed—Tokyo in 30 hours from Paris. eee ee 
The connecting flight from London is but a short hour—and travellers may CAPIESEAN AND CHITRAL ATENCA 

return by the famous Eastern Epicurean via South East Asia and India, thus * oA now weekly service this summer via the Azores, 

circling the world. Your travel agent has full details of the new service, which Se a ee ee ee 


‘ - E r and Lima. The fastest and most direct service to 
starts on April 10th, and will make your reservation, or you may enquire at * the Caribbean. 
any Air France office. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


* There will be a third flight weekly by Super Con- 
stellation via Rio de Janeiro to Sao Paulo, offering 
* berths and first and tourist class accommodation, 


the world’s largest airline...FASTEST OVER THE POLE TO TOKYO 


LONDON ; 52-54 Haymarket, 8.W.1 (and from May, 158 New Bond Street, W.1). Grosvenor 9030. GLASGOW: 31 Renfield Street. Central 8054/5. 
MANCHESTER: Air Terminus, Royal Exchange. Deansgate 7831. BIRMINGHAM: Civic Centre. Midland 5891. DUBLIN: 3 Westmorland Street. Dublin 79073. 


A.F.37 
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& - Foremost Producer and Exporter of Flat Glass 
Chemicals and Refractories in the Orient 
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~ ASAHI GLASS 60., LTD. 


Main Office: 16, 2-chome, Marunouchi, . 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 

Cable Address: GLASS TOKYO 

Codes: Bentley's 2nd and ACME 


FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 
ALL INTERNATIONAL BANKING SERVICES 


THE 


CHALE 
ate 


ie 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
Overseas Office: 30 Broad Street, New York 4,N.Y. 
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Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank 









































IMPORTERS & EXPORTERS 
MAIN. BUSINESS 


ORES & MINERALS, NON- 
METALLIC MINERALS, COAL 
& PETROLEUM, FERROUS & 
NON-METAL SCRAP, IRON 
& STEEL PRODUCTS, FERRO 
ALLOY & NON FERROUS 
ALLOY, NON-FERROUS METALS 
& ALLOY PRODUCTS, MACH- 
INERIES, BUILDING MATERIALS, 
FERTILIZERS, WOOLS, TEXTILE, 
PROVISIONS & NATURAL PRO- 
DUCTS, OIL SEEDS, OWS & 
FATS, TIMBER (LOG & LUMBER), 
GENERAL MERCHANDISES 


KINOSHITA ¢co, 11. 


Head Office : Kinoshita Bldg., No. 7, 2-chome 
Hatchobori, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

Cable Address : ‘‘ METALSK TOKYO ”’ 

Code Used : ALL STANDARD CODES 


OVERSEAS OFFICES: 


New Delhi: 4th Floor Delite Bidg., Asat Ali Road, 
New Delhi I, India. 


Calcutta : No. 31/32, India Exchange Place, Calcutta 1, 
India. 


London, New York, San Francisco, Beirut, Buenos Aires, 

Karachi, Manila, Bangkok, Singapore, Sao Paulo, Dues- 

seldorf, Palau, Saigon, Rangoon, Taipei, Hongkong, 
Djakarta. 








With complete banking facilities 
of every description, and further, 
with a world-wide net work of 
our overseas correspondent 
banks, we, THE DAIWA BANK 
LIMITED, offer expert service to 
all clients and communities. You 
are cordially invited to utilize 
the service of this bank. 
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THE DAIWA BANK LIMITED 


‘21, Bingomachi 2-chome, Higashi-ku, Osaka 
Cable Address: DAIBANK Telex: OS84 





102 branch offices throughout Japan and Representative 
Offices in New York and London 








PRODUCTS: 


Pig lron, 

Billet, 

Slab, 

Sheet Bar, 

Bar, 

Shape, 

Wire Rod, 

Rail, 

Hoop, 

Plate, 

Hot Rolled Sheet, 
Cold Rolled Sheet, 
Galvanized Sheet, 


Chemical by-products 


FUJI IRON & STEEL co.x7». 


NIHONBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN Cable: STEELFUJI TOKYO 
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HARIMA & 


SHIPBUILDING, SHIPREPAIRING, DIESEL ENGINE & 
MARINE BOILER MANUFACTURING 


Two 67,000 dwt. MAMMOTH TANKERS ordered by Tide Water Oil Company 
group will be delivered in 1960. 


Harima acquired 7th position in 1955 and 5th in 1956 as to launched tonnage 
ranking of the world’s shipbuilders, and has started to enlarge its berth 
equipped with 80 ton cranes for building new 100,000 dwt. GIANT TANKERS. 


THE HARIMA SHIPBUILDING & ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 


Head Office: 


Tokyo Boekikaikan Bldg., No. 2, 1-chome, Otemachi, Chiyodaku, Tokyo. 
Cable Address: HARIZO TOKYO 


Kobe Office: Sannomiya Denden Bldg., 64 Naniwacho Ikutaku, Kobe. 
Cable Address: HARIZO KOBE 
New York Office: .74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Cable Address: AMEHARIZO NEWYORK 
Aioi Works: 5292 Aioi, Aioi-shi, Hyogo-ken, Japan. 
Cable Address: HARIMAZOSEN AIOIJAPAN 
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The above photo shows casing for 150,000 HP Francis Turbine to be installed in the Bhakra Power Plant, India. 



















The various industrialization and modernization programmes currently being carried out or planned for the 
future by the countries of the world require dependable equipment and machinery as well as advanced technical 
knowledge and skills. Hitachi, Ltd., is honoured to have been picked by many countries as the firm from 
which to purchase quality equipment to further their individual programmes. Generators and other equipment 
for power plants and substations, locomotives and rolling stock, motors, cranes and pumps, construction and 
civil engineering machinery and equipment are only a few of the thousands of items that Hitachi, Ltd. can 
supply which are backed by 50 years of experience, an extensive research staff, and the most modern research 
facilities. 
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That division of labour is an essential factor in the 
development of economic society is as true today as 
it was in the past. The prosperity of international 
economy is no exception. It is only with mutual 
economic cooperation that friendly relations between 
nations are expedited and the ideal of world peace 
is achieved. 


About the time that Europe goes to bed after a hard 
day’s work Japan rises with the bright sunrise to begin 
another day of healthy economic activity and Japan’s 
high technical skills and modern production facilities 
start to turn out a continuous flow of superior products. 


As an industrial nation in Asia we are sincerely 
endeavouring to contribute to world peace and the 
happiness of mankind. That which links Japan and 
the Occident (the rest of the world) is only, but only, 
economic cooperation. 


For further information on Japan, write, preferably in English, 
including your age, occupation and, if possible, your comment on 
this advertisement, to the Trade Promotion Section, Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry, Tokyo, Japan. You will receive 
a beautiful brochure, ‘‘ JAPAN AT A GLANCE, 2nd Ed.”’ which 
describes Japan and her industrial activities. 


MINISTRY OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


Tokyo, Japan 
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Second Century 


IN THE BALANCE 


LOOK BACK IN YEARNING 


THE HUNDRED MILLION QUESTION 


MATHEMATICS AND BRICK WALLS 


HEARTBREAK OF A SALESMAN 


ODD TRADER OUT 


SEMI-DETACHED ALLY 





In the Balance 


LMOST exactly a century ago, in the early summer of 
A 1858, the American envoy who had followed Com- 
modore Perry’s squadron into Tokyo Bay signed the trade 
treaty which reawakened Japan to its first intercqurse with 
the modern world. Ninety years ago, at the beginning of 
1868, the young Emperor Meiji issued the restoration edict 
that took control of the country out of the hands of the 
last shogun, the heir of the military dictators who had 
wielded power more or less since the twelfth century. The 
long Rip Van Winkle sleep of Japanese feudalism had 
ended. Since then, Japan has been first the darling and 
then the despair of western liberals. By intelligently copy- 
ing the West, it promised to be Asia’s standard-bearer on 
the road to western prosperity. Then, by abusing its new- 
found industrial strength, it very nearly succeeded in con- 
verting eastern Asia into the empire of a semi-fascist dic- 
tatorship. As their second century in the modern world 
opens, the Japanese are making a second—and, so far, more 
promising—attempt to create a new civilisation out of an 
old nation. 

Kipling’s hoary nonsense about East and West is still 
quoted about Japan. The two have met, and yet it occa- 
sionally seems as if, like oil and water, they have failed 
to mingle properly. The aerials of a million television sets 





now sprout on the Japanese skyline, but many of them, 
perched above the thatch of village farmers’ huts, have a 
highly incongruous look to western eyes. Again, the 
Japanese are assiduous readers, but the language they read, 
with its basically Chinese script, is far too cumbersome and 
complex to be convenient for discussion of modern tech- 
nical matters. Nevertheless, in proportion to the popula- 
tion, Japanese newspapers have circulations bigger than 
those of the United States, and not very much less than 
those of Britain. And, for the Japanese, “ reading ” is not 
simply a matter of skipping from pictures to comic-strips 
and back; some of the mass-circulation dailies (notably 
the commendable Asahi, with a readership of four million) 
carry a considerable number of serious articles on politics 
and economics, and a visit to a city bookstall will glean an 
impressive harvest of intelligent periodicals as well as the 
usual array of glossy paperbacks. 

The contrast is all the more violent when the visitor 
turns to the life of the average countryman on his tiny 
smallholding of a farm—still backward, still bound to the 
necessity of back-breaking labour six and seven days a 
week, still a foreigner to western notions of entertainment 
and culture. Perhaps the contrast helps to explain one 
oddity. Like the British, but even more noticeably, the 
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PARTIES AND POWER 
At the opening of its present session, the 467 
seats in the House of Representatives—the lower 


house of the Japanese Diet—were divided as 
follows :— 


Liberal-Democrats 
Socialists 


Others 
Vacancies 
The Liberal-Democrats are the product of a 

merger in 1955 between two formerly separate 
conservative groups ; in the same year the right- 
wing and left-wing socialists reunited to form a 
single party. Except for two coalition governments 
in 1947-8, in which the socialists took part, the 
conservatives have been in power since the con- 
stitution took effect in 1947. The present 
administration, under the premiership of Mr Kishi, 
has been in office since February last year. The 
next election must be held by February of next 
year, and may take place this spring. 


Japanese appear to keep their reading habits and their 
voting preferences in separate compartments ; the opinions 
of the newspapers they buy lie on the whole to the left 
of centre, but the governments they elect stand solidly on 
the right. The peasants, still one of the main props of 
the conservatives, have not yet been exposed to the impact 
of radical ideas as fully as the townsmen. 

A similar phenomenon can be observed in the labour 
market, where old ways have not yet accommodated them- 
selves completely to the usual practices of western industry. 
A Japanese employer is, by the standards of his colleagues 
in the West, both a lucky and an unlucky man. Managers 
who have had experience abroad say that few workers can 
be trained for skilled jobs so quickly as the Japanese—par- 
ticularly the nimble-fingered and intelligent womenfolk, 
who make up a third of the entire industrial labour force 
and often monopolise the kind of workshop from which 
their British sisters would be excluded by the men. Per- 
haps because old habits of discipline die hard, labour rela- 
tions are still relatively good, although the trade unions 
acquired real power for the first time after the war and 
are still testing their muscles. The usual pattern of events 
is for a rash of disputes to break out in the spring and 
autumn, when the more militant left-wing unions stage 
verbally ferocious “ offensives,” but for most of the disputes 
to be settled without any lasting bitterness. Except for 
the bad year of 1952, which was marred by a long and 
angry strike in the coal mines, the Japanese have lost fewer 
working days through industrial disputes in recent years, 
in relation to the size of their labour force, than the British. 

But there is another side to all this for the employer: 
tradition also imposes on him obligations that his colleagues 
in the West do not share. Usually, when a workman has 
been taken on to-the regular pay-roll of a company, he is 
regarded as having entered into a lifelong relationship with 
it. One consequence is that places have to be kept for the 
slothful and the inefficient even though better men may be 
available. Another is that many companies, whose wage 
bills would make British and American competitors green 
with envy, are also impelled by a sense of avuncular 
responsibility to spend large amounts on welfare and recre- 
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ation schemes for their workpeople. In many ways this is 
an admirable attitude ; but it does not make for maximum 
mobility or efficiency of labour. 


it is in the political arena, however, that the attempts of 
the Japanese to live up to western standards deserve 
most attention. The judgment must be that, on the whole, 
they have achieved a greater degree of stability than the 
pessimists might have expected, but that this stability is 
founded on the success of their economy since the war ; 
if the foundation cracks, the political superstructure may 
crumble as well. The occasional disorders in the Diet 
(which is little worse in this respect than, say, the Italian 
parliament has sometimes been) have been duly noted in 
the foreign press, but not enough credit has been paid to 
an equally important, and far more encouraging, aspect of 
postwar politics: the almost complete failure of the extre- 
mist parties on either the left wing or the right to gain 
any significant influence. 

In the last three elections, when a consistent 75 per cent 
of the electorate have trudged to the polls, the communists 
have collected only two per cent of the votes. They now 
hold a mere brace of seats in the House of Representatives, 
although some socialists of the far left, and a few sup- 
porters of the old Labour-Farmer group, occasionally add 
to the number of toes on the party line. At the other end 
of the spectrum, the ultra-nationalism of the nineteen- 
thirties has reappeared in a number of ex-officers’ societies. 
The redoubtable Colonel Tsuji, who planned the attack on 
Singapore in 1942, has regained a seat in the Diet, and 
perhaps a score of Liberal-Democrats are tinged with senti- 
ments like his. But, except for the influence they may have 
exercised in the “ revisionist” campaign—described in the 
next section—these survivals of the far right are distin- 
guished chiefly by their bark ; and those of the wartime 
leaders who have returned to positions of real power in the 
Liberal-Democrat government—like the premier, Mr Kishi, 
who served in Tojo’s war cabinet—appear to be making a 
genuine effort to accommodate themselves to parliamentary 
democracy. 

One reason why the extremists have failed is that con- 
ditions are not propitious for them. The right wing, which 
before the war flourished on the powerful sentiment in 
favour of -expansion into east Asia, now has nowhere to 

suggest as a_ possible 
Lebensraum ; and the com- 
munists have been harried 
by the police even more 
zealously than their com- 
rades in America. But a 
more important reason is to 
be found in a peculiarity of 
the two democratic parties. 
Unlike the parties of Britain 
and America, which have 
tended to huddle amicably together on a middle ground of 
shared beliefs. They have their respective centres of gravity 
fairly far out to right and left. In the Liberal-Democrats’ 
case, this shows itself in an enthusiasm for changing parts 
of the society the Americans imposed on Japan after the war 
and replacing them with parts copied from an older pattern ; 
an enthusiasm, be it noted, that is apparently not yet shared 
by the larger part of the population. In the socialists’ case, 
it shows itself in the vitality of the pre-195§5 leftist faction, 
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both within the united party and in Sohyo, the big trade 
union confederation which the faction dominates. The ten- 
dency to lean to the left is partly accounted for by the 
socialists’ isolation from the mainsprings of social democracy 
in western Europe ; the Japanese party, asserting that its 
European counterparts are not interested enough in the 
special problems of Asia, turns back to a sterile re-reading 
of Marxist textbooks. 

In one way, this tendency of the parties to lie away from 
the centre is a blessing. It means that Japanese voters who 
want to make a vociferous protest at the polls can find a 
means of expression without having recourse to the non- 
democratic parties. But in another way it contains the 





seeds of danger. At the moment, the most striking charac- 
teristic of the electorate is the large body of moderate 
opinion which displays no marked zest for doctrinaire 
radicalism of either right or left. While this exists, it 
imposes a restraining influence on the centrifugal tendencies 
of both parties. These middle-of-the-road voters come 
chiefly from two groups, the farmers and the owners of the 
vast numbers of small businesses in the cities. The seven- 
teen million peasants and their families, happy with the land 
they acquired when the Americans ordered the big estates 
to be broken up after the war, are still attached to the post- 
war reforms and, on the other side, suspicious of Marxist 
theories about land ownership. The small business men— 
and there are something like five million self-employed 
people in industry—still tend to give most of their votes 
to the conservatives, but are unresponsive to conservative 
wishes to change the war-renouncing section of the consti- 
tution. Thus Japanese politics are something like a see-saw, 
hanging in delicate balance on a central point ; if that moves, 
the whole balance may be imperilled. 


0 long as the moderates stay moderate, it seems that the 
S conservatives will be able to remain in power for some 
time. In the last three elections, the socialists have slowly 
improved their proportion of the poll from a little over a 
fifth to not much under a third (though some of this repre- 
sents only a recovery of support lost in the difficult years 
of 1947-48). They are now beginning to make inroads, in 
both town and country, upon the central mass of voters ; 
yet it will probably be two or three elections hence, even 
if they are able to continue their present rate of progress, 
before they get within striking distance of power. But it 
is possible to foresee that an economic crisis, by bringing 
distress to farmers and small entrepreneurs, might cause 
the central block to slide away from the centre ; and the 
volatility of the Japanese voter might then take the whole 
country plunging to one non-democratic extreme or the 
other. Which extreme it would be is anyone’s guess. The 
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odds are that it would be to the right, since a nationalist 
appeal is likely to find a wider audience, especially outside 
the towns, than a communist one. But it is difficult 
to forecast confidently exactly what would happen in .the 
confusion and despair that would follow a breakdown 
of the economy. 

This is to take the most pessimistic view. There are 
certain qualities in both parties that might grease the slip- 
way to extremism if ever a movement away from 
democracy made itself felt. The notoriously factional nature 
of the Liberal-Democrats—their division into cliques based 
more on personal loyalty than shared beliefs, and as much 
On opportunism as either—might help an emergent 
“ national saviour ” of the right wing to gather round him- 
self a cluster of parliamentarians eager for the electoral (and 
other) plums he could gather for them in time of trouble. 
The socialists also have their factions, but these are more 
ideological in character ; their chief weakness is their seem- 
ingly incurable readiness to turn their left ear to the 
delicious but dangerous siren songs of Marxist theorising. 
Sc far, however, neither tendency has gone too far. The 
great bulk of Japan’s right and left, though the cleavage 
between them is wider than it is in Britain, still lie within 
the bounds of liberal democracy. 

Whether or not they stay within these bounds depends, 
in the end, on whether Japan solves its economic problems. 
The testing time is likely to be the next eight or ten years. 


’ As later articles suggest, this is the period during which the 


greatest demands will be made on the economy—and during 
which the country’s democratic backbone will still not have 
hardened properly. It will probably be enough if the 
economy does as well as it has done in the last half-dozen 
years, but there are signs that it will have difficulty in keep- 
ing up the pace. The Japanese might well feel rueful at the 
task set them ; it would test any statesman’s athletic prowess 
to run an economic race while balanced on a political tight- 
rope. The rest of the world, watching with critical eyes, 
ought at least to wish them luck. 


WHO GETS THE VOTES 


Since the end of the American occupation, in 
the spring of 1952, there have been three general 
elections for the House of Representatives. The 
proportion of the poll cast for the various parties 
in these elections was as follows (to the nearest 
decimal point) :-— 

Oct., 
1952 
Liberals 47-9 
Progressives .. 18-2 
Democrats.... — ae 


Apr., Feb., 

1953 1955 

*47-7 426-6 Now 
17-9 ae aur 

36-6 Democrats 
Right Socialists 11-6 13-5 13-9 

Left Socialists. 9-6 13-1 15-4 

Communists .. 2-5 1-9 2:0 

Others 0-2 5-9 5:5 

* Divided into ‘‘ Yoshida”’ and ‘‘ Hatoyama” 

factions. 


¢ After the defection of a section of the party to 
help form the Democrats. 


The percentage of the electors going to the poll 
was respectively 76-4, 74-2 and 75-8, with men 
voting rather more heavily than women. 


Now 
united 
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Look Back in Yearning 


The government’s critics say it is trying to “turn 
back the clock.” How serious is the trend? 


N 1947, the Japanese swallowed at one gulp a constitu- 
I tion concocted by the Americans to cure their political 
ills. The “ MacArthur constitution” was compiled from 
American and British constitutional experience, and trans- 
lated from an English text ; sometimes so badly translated 
that puzzled politicians had to refer to the original. It 
demoted the almost sacred Emperor to a symbol of popular 
sovereignty, and forever renounced war as a means of 
national policy. It also created an elected upper house of 
the Diet, and decentralised government by providing for 
elected prefectural governors with control over education 
and police. 

The medicine never sat entirely easily on Japanese 
stomachs. Since last summer a Constitution Revision 
Council—set up originally in 1956 by the Liberal-Demo- 
crats but boycotted by the socialists, and now sitting without 
them—has been examining proposals for altering the 1947 
constitution. A good many Liberal-Democrats want to 
change it in a number of ways. They would like to rewrite 
Article 9, the famour war-renouncing clause, to bring it inte 
accord with the fact that Japan now has arms and intends to 
have more. Fhey propose that the 


Emperor should regain a little substance 
as “head” of the state, not just its 


“symbol.” Some, with an austerely con- 

servative social philosophy, would like to 

tone down the references to the “ rights 

and duties” of the people in favour of 

some concept like “ welfare and responsi- 

bilities.” The entirely elective nature of 

the upper house displeases them, on the 

ground that it simply duplicates the House 

of Representatives. It is also suspected 

of lacking tone, because 80 of its 250 seats 

are currently held by socialists, mostly 

trade union leaders, and two by com- 

munists ; the reformers would like at 

least 25 seats, and preferably a third of 

the whole, to be occupied by government 

nominees selected not for their mass appeal but because 

they are distinguished citizens—and also, no doubt, solid 

conservatives. Outside Tokyo, the amenders would like to 

replace the 46 prefectures with ten large “ regions,” each 

headed not by an elected governor—as they have been since 

the war—but by a government-appointed administrator. 
Many Japanese, not all of them socialists, regard these 

proposals with regret and suspicion. Article 9 may no longer 

accord with reality ; but reality, in the shape of a defence 

force that not only exists, by virtue of some semantic 

juggling with the constitution, but is in process of being 

expanded, is by no means universally popular. The first, 

and so far the only, victims of atomic warfare, the Japanese 

tend to cherish Article 9 as if it were in itself a magic 

talisman against a repetition. The: socialists, indeed, insist 

that it is, declaring that in the age of missiles even a con- 

ventional defence force will serve merely to “attract the 

lightning ” without being able to ward it off when it comes. 


But there is an even more immediate objection than this. A 
good many Japanese suspect that revision of Article 9 would 
be merely the first step on the road to conscription, for with- 
out conscription it is difficult to see how the defence forces 
could be expanded much further ; and, for the present at 
least, the Japanese would be the world’s most reluctant 
conscripts. 

Equally pungent objections are voiced against the other 
proposals for constitutional revision. The idea of exalt- 
ing the Emperor’s status is regarded by its opponents as 
designed not to enhance his popular prestige, which has 
probably never been greater, but to re-gild the tarnished 
old prewar concept of the “ nation-state,” in the name of 
which so many evils were committed not long ago. Some 
conservatives’ desire to modify the concept of popular 
rights in the constitution conjures up, for the nervous, the 
same mental image of the nineteen-thirties. A streak of 
firm-handed paternalism runs through Japanese conservat- 
ism ; signs of it may also be detected in the proposals to 
deprive the Diet’s second chamber of even a part of its 
elective character, and to put the government’s men in 
charge of the provinces in place of elected governors. 

The first two steps towards revision were taken in 1954, 
in the time of Mr Yoshida’s government. One was directed 
against the teachers, a body with marked and sometimes irre- 

sponsible left-wing sympathies ; in addi- 
tion to being forbidden to strike, they 
were banned from taking part in politics. 
The other measure re-asserted centralised 
control over the prefectural police forces 
outside the major cities by abolishing their 
local autonomy. These measures were not 
passed without a severe struggle in the 
Diet. At one stage the socialists tried to 
throw the Speaker bodily out of the 
chamber, and in the end the legislation 
was finally approved by conservative mem- 
bers sitting alone after the socialists had 
walked out. 

Since then there has been nothing so 
spectacular, and meanwhile the conserva- 
tives’ chances of obtaining the two-thirds 
majority of each house that is necessary for 

revising the constitution seem to have diminished rather 
than increased. But Mr Kishi’s government has in its year 
of office shown a taste for flank attacks in default of a frontal 
assault. The ministry of education proposes to devise “ pro- 
ficiency tests” for teachers—which the teachers’ union 
declares are intended to root out those whose ideological 
inclinations the government disapproves of—as well as to 
revive the good old concept of shushin, or ethical instruc- 
tion. On the labour front, the government has stretched 
clause 17 of the Public Utilities Labour Law (which forbids 
strikes by railway workers, coal-miners, power company 
workers, and government employees) to cover several forms 
of protest action besides strikes : “‘ workshop rallies,” slow- 
downs, and also sympathetic strikes by other workers. It 
proposes to increase the penalties, which may include impris- 
onment, for workers who act “ illegally.” These steps have 
been energetically criticised by Mrj Ray Coutts and Mr 
Victor Feather, who recently visited Japan on behalf of the 
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International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, and who 
believe that such measures violate the guarantee contained 
in Article 28 of the constitution, protecting the workers’ 
right to organise and ‘to act collectively. 

In defence of their determination to have a showdown with 
their opponents, the conservatives assert that the socialists 
have allowed their politics to become dominated by Sohyo, 
the bigger and more left-wing of Japan’s two tradé union 
confederations, and that they are thus encouraging 
“violence.” “Violence” is one of the three evils Mr 
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Kishi has pledged himself to eradicate from Japanese life, 
along with poverty and political corruption. There is just 
a grain of justification in this. The socialists, despite a pub- 
lic renunciation of violence, have on two or three occasions 
shown a brawny disregard for the politer conventions of 
parliament, and an un-Anglo-Saxon reluctance to submit 
quietly to defeat because their own innings will come later. 
Sohyo’s regular spring and autumn “offensives” on the 
industrial front have clearly political motives, and are 
regarded by many socialists as far more important for the 
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political education of the masses than mere debates in the 
Diet. Sohyo represents over three million workers, or 
almost half the country’s organised labour ; the great mass 
of temporary workers, and employees of small enterprises, 
have_not yet been reached by the unions. Two-thirds of 
Sohyo’s members are government employees of one kind or 
another, and among them are the 600,000 teachers, who tend 
to militant Marxism and some of whom are prone to preach 
too enthusiastically to their pupils. In all, out of the 310 
delegates at the Sohyo convention last summer, there were 
only a handful of known communists but perhaps 60 fellow- 
travellers and allies of the extreme left. 

The Japanese realise that those who control the schools 
and the newspapers are in the end likely to control the 
country. The conservatives are plainly anxious to get tighter 
control over the former. The press is mostly edited by men 
of liberal sentiments who are frequently critical of the gov- 
ernment, and who seem to receive remarkable latitude from 
their employers ; but some Liberal-Democrats have recently 
been talking rather ominously about the “ violence of the 
press.” The word “ violence” may prove capable of being 
stretched as much as the Public Utilities Labour Law : the 
Japanese language has an Orwellian elasticity that is a joy to 
politicians. 


THE JAPANESE AND THEIR WORK 


(Thousands) : 

Total population (1956)............ Rta kaeotodawie 90,300 

Major cities (1955) :— 
GG. s'5 34005000 6,969 ROUNO é ck seawene 1,204 
RE rrr ee 2,547 Yokohama ...... 1,144 
eee 1,337 ere 979 
Total labour force MUMILG Absecon cbeeaee ees eeme 43,674 
Agriculture, forestry and fishing.........-..++++ee- 17,030 


PE Sc stuns seas Neu sauuien seus e's ss Sse ne nw hae 593 


Manufacturing and construction ..........+s+eeeeee 10,022 
Witeclesale, 1eted GAG HABNOD: «soo icc sins ccewcccossss 7,329 
Transport and communications...........ceeeeeeee 2,159 
SNE oS cca bbs sh awe sean ua sane eGas es awehsices 5,996 
DOCHY GNETDIDYRG 6. o.0's 00050 0evisnessecsecsoscewine 545 


It seems remarkable, and may be disquieting, that Japan’s 
ruling conservatives should persist in their attempts to 
modify the postwar political structure in the face of what 
amounts to considerable opposition. A public opinion poll 
conducted by one of Japan’s leading newspapers has sug- 
gested that 52 per cent of the electorate opposes constitu- 
tional revision. The Liberal-Democrats protest that they 
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are not trying to put back the clock, but merely to set it at 
the correct time. The socialists, who upbraid the Liberal- 
Democrats for being too subservient to America, have 
ironically enough become the warmest defenders of the 
“ MacArthur constitution,” though they look on it merely as 
a convenient springboard for a leap into a kind of future 
the general never dreamed of. But there are many signs 
that a large number of Japanese want no very radical changes 
in either direction, towards either conservative or Marxist 
authoritarianism. True conservatives, they would appar- 
ently like things to stay much as they are. Such a state of 
affairs would put Japan among the world’s most po‘itically 
unexciting countries, on a level with the never-changing 
Scandinavians, and would not be without its own dangers. 


T would be wrong to assume that Japan was poised on the 
I brink of black reaction. Most European liberals would 
agree that some repairs and alterations are needed in the 
political structure that the Americans slapped together with 
such zestful improvisation after the war. In particular, 
the schools and universities were infected by some of the 
more dubious concepts of American education, and in 
some places standards of higher instruction have sagged. If 
reform in education went no further than a tightening of 
standards, and a prohibition of the more outrageous forms 
of political proselytising by teachers, it would be respectable 
enough. A nominal change in the Emperor’s status. would 
do no harm if his prestige was not subsequently used for 
political purposes. Alterations in the system of local govern- 
ment are tolerable so long as they are chiefly designed to 
relieve the urgent financial difficulties in which local 
authorities have found themselves since the war. 

But there are so manys ifs. The worrying thing is that 
the party which wants to make the changes has so many 
links with the politicians who permitted reaction before 
the war, and the party which opposes the changes is still 
largely committed to the academic forms of dogmatic Marx- 
ism. Fortunately, the central mass of moderate opinion 
among the electorate still seems to be strong enough to 
prevent any disastrous plunge to the right or left. But its 
moderating influence might well vanish if Japan subsided 
igto a deep and prolonged economic crisis. 


The Hundred Million Question 


Too many people, too little space: and the 
trouble will get worse before it gets better 

SUNDAY afternoon in summer is the best time to see 
A into the heart of Japan’s problems. The stranger will 
observe it most clearly if he approaches it in bird’s eye view, 
from one of the airliners that ply along the country’s 
southern coastline. Here the tangle of mountains that make 
up most of Japan unravel themselves towards the sea, and 
a few small pockets of level land, all that rature has been 
able to spare the Japanese in the way of plains, open on. to 
the shore. Green and lush, and cut by handsome rivers, in 
the early morning they might be somewhere in Devon or 


Sussex, except for the peaks brooding in the background ; 
on a holiday, by the time the sun is well into the sky, the 





beaches and the river banks are transformed into the front 
at Blackpool or Coney Island. Japan’s-ninety millions are 
coming out to play. A population that will soon be twice 
the size of Britain’s, packed into an island home which is 
only fifty per cent bigger than Britain in total area and two- 
thirds of which is mountain and forest, is the root of almost 
all the troubles that confront the Japanese. 

It was once ominously prophesied that when the popula- 
tion climbed to 90 million it would have reached the 
“explosion point.” The point was reached more than a 
year ago, shortly before greater Tokyo outgrew London and 
symbolically became entitled to the distinction of the 
world’s largest, if not handsomest, city. The explosion has 
not yet occurred, and if it does come it will be a different 
kind of explosion from the one that people foresaw before 
the war : not an explosion outwards into renewed colonialist 
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aggression—because Japan is now hemmed in by neighbours 
more powerful than itself—but rather an internal collapse of 
the economic and political system. The structure has been 
creaking loudly during the last year, and all the time the 
pressure of numbers steadily increases. This is not just a 
temporary difficulty, a postwar boom in babies that will fall 
away within a few years. Nothing, except a blight of 
national sterility, can stop Japan’s population from rising 
continually and inexorably for the next two or three decades. 
It is calculated that mothers-to-be who are already alive will 
carry it past the r00-million mark in 1971, and-that it will go 
on growing after that, though a little more slowly, until in 
1990 it reaches a peak of about 107 million—two-thirds of 
the present population of the United States in a land less 





than one-twentieth of its size. Only then, as more and more 
Japanese pass into old age, will it falteringly begin to turn 
downward again. 

All this is not the result of an expansion of the classic 
Asian pattern, in which the vast number who die young 
from disease is exceeded only by the even vaster number of 
babies born in a society uninhibited by western breeding 
habits. Japan’s death rate and birth rate are both low 
enough to place it in this respect among the world’s 
advanced countries. Today the average Japanese baby can 
expect to be protected by medical science well enough to 
live until he is over 60, twice as long as the average 
Indian ; his younger brother born a decade hence can expect 
to survive an extra six or seven years and thus live almost as 
long as an Englishman. The birth rate is equally “ Euro- 
pean,” being roughly on a level with that of France. Indeed, 
the statisticians reckon that in a few years’ time a Japanese 
will be no more apt to procreate than a Swede and no more 
prone to die than a New Zealander. The problem of the 
next three decades arises chiefly because the death rate 
started to fall, under the influence of medicine and better 
living standards, twenty years before birth control cut 
decisively into the rate of reproduction. 

Those twenty years, particularly the few just after the last 
war, produced a “ bulge ” in the population that has yet to 
make its full effect felt. And the birth control now being 
practised is of an abnormal kind ; it is largely control by 
abortion, not by contraception. Although the manufacture 
and advertising of contraceptives were made legal after the 
war, far fewer people seem to have had recourse to them than 
to the Eugenics Protection Law of 1948, which permitted 
abortion for any undefined “ physical or economic reasons.” 
It is calculated that for every pregnancy prevented by contra- 
ception two or more are ended by abortion ; and in the last 
couple of years there have been almost as many abortions 
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as live births. The risks to health are obvious. It may be 
that unrestricted abortion, which many people mistrust and 
would like to control, will not be available indefinitely as an 
instrument for keeping down the population. 

In their struggle for a livelihood the Japanese get little 
aid from geography. A glance at the map of'the western 
Pacific shows why. Four lines of mountainous vertebrae 
converge across the ocean like a St. Andrew’s cross—the 
Ryukyu islands from the south-west, the Bonins from the 
south, the Kuriles from the north-east and the Sakhalin 
chain from the north—and Japan lies spreadeagled where 
they meet in a jumble of peaks and volcanoes and narrow 
valleys. Apart from the ribbon of flat land round the coast, 
there are only half a dozen plains as much as 40 miles across. 
Hence the unending pattern of the landscape: paddyfields 
rising in tiers like an amphitheatre, paddyfields perched in 
cups of the hills, paddyfields cut out of a twenty-yard patch 
of level woodland. Only one acre out of every seven is 
arable, and to this one acre eight times as many people look 
for food as, say, in France. 

The Japanese are superb farmers, They get a higher crop 
yield per acre than probably any other people in the world ; 
but now they are close up against the limit. In the good 
years before the war it was necessary to import only one 
eighth of the staple foods needed. Now, as the number of 
mouths keeps on growing, the proportion has risen to a 
fifth—although rice is still kept partly rationed—and 
it may well rise still further. There are schemes to open up 
fresh land to agriculture, which show varying degrees of 
wishful thinking—by cutting deeper into the forests, or (in 
imitation of Soviet dreams) by sprinkling the barren 
northern uplands of Hokkaido with dark dust to catch the 
sun’s enlivening rays. But as virgin land gives way to agri- 
culture on one side the crawling city suburbs encroach on it 
from the other. Despite the good intentions, less land is 
under cultivation now than before the war. In any case, the 
new land would be too high and too dry to make good 
paddyfields, and although his diet now contains a good deal 
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more bread than it used to the Japanese still shows a 
stubborn preference for rice—when he can get it. Even 
if substantial areas of new land can be turned over to 
farming, and even if the peasants on their tiny plots—two- 
thirds of them on less than 2} acres per household—can be 
coaxed into more rational methods of agriculture, it is diffi- 
cult to believe that the nation’s'dependence on imports of 
food will not go on increasing for some time to come. 
Despite all this, the Japanese are still better off than their 
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Asian neighbours. The food supply, in terms of calories, 
fluctuates too much with the vagaries of the harvest, and in 
the cities at any rate people have not yet climbed back to 
prewar standards of nourishment; but the average 
Japanese, everlastingly pecking at his snacks of rice and fish, 
gets about 2,100 calories a day, which does not make him as 
plump as an American but keeps him alive and reasonably 
zestful (so long as he stays an average Japanese : he does 
not have to fall very far to get unpleasantly close to hunger). 
In terms of national income per head, the extra wealth 
created by industry has borne the Japanese upwards to a 
point where they can begin to claim a “ European ” standard 
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of life. They rank, in fact, with Europe’s poor peasant 
countries, Greece and Portugal; their average national 
income, measured in dollars, is four times bigger than the 
Indian, if only a quarter of the British or the French. The 
moral is plain. If the problems posed by their swelling popu- 
lation are to be solved, if the Japanese are to fulfil their hopes 
of being the first Asians to break decisively out of Asiatic 
poverty, it is to their industry and to their ability to export 
the right products of industry that they must look. A 
sufficiency of food, and beyond that the comforts of a decent 
life, can be achieved only if they find answers to the complex 
difficulties facing them in production and trade. 


Mathematics and Brick Walls 


At home, the economy has certain weaknesses ; 
but its greatest problem lies abroad 


ROM the simple fact that there are too many of them, 
F a number of conclusions flow which confront the 
Japanese with the exact logic of a mathematical equation. 
To provide for a certain number of extra mouths, the 
national income has to be expanded by a known amount ; 
this calls for a calculable increase in industrial production, 
which in turn demands a foreseeable rise in the amount of 
imports they will need. The nightmare comes when they 
try to put the equation into practice. The problem is not 
merely to provide the population with material goods. It 
is also to provide them with work, for the political structure 
is far too fragile to withstand a massive and prolonged rise 
in the volume of unemployment. 

With a total labour force of over 43 million, the govern- 
ment is enabled to boast of an unemployment rate of well 
under two per ‘cent by the simple device of counting as 
employed anyone doing more than an hour’s work a week. 
How many men and women there are without enough work 
can be guessed in various ways. One of the few stable facts 
of Japanese life is that the country’s narrow acreage of farm 
land can give real employment to only about .14 million 
people ; the figure has been roughly the same since the 
Meiji restoration 90 years ago, and when the farm popula- 
tion swells (as it did after the wartime destruction of the 
Cities) it only means that farmers’ families are taking in 
friends and relatives more or less on charity. Add to this 
the number of those doing only a fragmentary week’s work 
in factories and the mushrooming service industries, and the 
total of seriously under-employed probably comes to some- 
thing like seven million—a sixth of the labour force. 

This is not all. As the population grows, the number of 
people seeking jobs will grow too—by a million or more 
a year until 1965, then more slowly as old age takes an 
increasing toll. Quite simply, it is reckoned that if the 
national economy cannot be expanded at a rate faster than 
four or five per cent a year (a figure itself comfortably in 
excess of what Britain manages) not only will the pool of 
surplus labour not dry up, it will grow even bigger. Only 
if the pace of growth reaches six per cent a year or more 
until 1965 will be problem start to be solved. But a total 
annual expansion of this size calls for an increase of 8 per 
cent Or more a year in industrial production—since agri- 
culture cannot be expected to provide very much of the 


new growth—and that, in turn, because Japan’s own natural 
resources are running out, demands a rise in imports at the 
staggering rate of about ten per cent every year. 

That is the task. In setting about it, the Japanese started 
with some of the same advantages as the Germans. They 
could build new factories from scratch out of the war’s 
ruins ; they needed to divert only a small fraction of their 
resources into armaments; and even their fertility, like 
Germany’s influx of refugees, gives the economy an impetus 
as well as a challenge. But here the resemblance ends. It 
is not generally realised how meagre are Japan’s resources 
of the things that industry needs. The fast-running rivers 
that drop down from the central mountains yield a rich 
supply of hydro-electric power, more than any other country 
enjoys except the United States and Canada. Coal, however, 
is found in quantity only in the far north and the far west, 
and that is likely to run out after another half century. 
Many of the Kyushu seams in the west are desperately 
narrow and expensive to work, and in any case there is 
very little top-grade coking coal, four-fifths of which has to 
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be imported. Cotton and wool for the vast textile industry 
come wholly from abroad. There is practically no oil, and 
only a meagre sprinkling of iron ore. In these and the other 
raw materials most important for industry—like rubber, zinc, 
bauxite and phosphates—Japan relies on foreign sources 
to a frightening extent ; in all, between 80 and go per cent 
are imported. 

A second major handicap lies in what might be called the 
physical and financial sub-structure of industry. The 
Japanese railway train, teetering primly round a bend on 
its unduly narrow 3}-foot gauge, is a symbol of the antique 
inadequacy of the country’s transport system. Af least the 
railways cover the countryside more comprehensively than 
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the roads, and the owner of one of the trim little Datsun 
or Toyopet saloons produced by the car industry, as he 
bumps from pothole to pothole, can envy the train traveller 
his relatively smooth passage. The government has been 
negotiating with the World Bank for a loan to construct 
a decent truck road from Tokyo to Nagoya, in the industrial 
core of the country. -But one new artery will not revive 
the whole circulation system, and the mounting expense 
and difficulty of transport within Tokyo’s sprawling expanse 
are already beginning to make manufacturers look else- 
where. There is an equally rudimentary look, to British 
or American eyes, about the Japanese system of financing 
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industry. With a relatively undeveloped capital market, 
industry depends heavily on the banks, who themselves 
depend heavily on the Bank of Japan. In recent years 
a third to a half of all industrial funds have come from the 
banks, and much of this has been long term loans for equip- 
ment. A more flexible and diversified method of supplying 
capital would be invigorating. 


HE planners’ greatest problem, however, is undoubtedly 
T the division of Japanese industry into virtually two 
worlds: the core of glistening, large-scale modern enter- 
prises, often fit to be compared with the best in the world, 
and the myriads of tiny and frequently ramshackle family 
concerns that cluster around them. Like the Indians, the 
Japanese realise that “ cottage industries ” are inevitable in a 
country where the giving of work is important as the rais- 
ing of productivity; but a circus consisting largely of 
elephants and fleas presents some peculiar problems for the 
animal-trainer. As recently as 1954, nine-tenths of the total 
number of establishments, employing a third of the manu- 
facturing labour force, had fewer than 20 workers apiece. 
At the other end of the scale, a tiny number of giants with 
Over 1,000 men each (there was only one such establishment 
for every thousand with less than 20) produced a much larger 
share of total output with only half as much labour. In 
many industries the two kinds are linked together in the 
chain of production ; a great new shining factory in Osaka 
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or Tokyo may depend for small parts or half-finished 
materials on a score of primitive family firms conducted in 
neighbouring back-garden sheds. 

Of course, the degree of concentration in any given 
industry varies with the advantages of large-scale produc- 
tion. An economist will find it significant that the sectors 
in which the big firms have fared best this decade, compared 
with the small ones, are the burgeoning chemical and 
machinery industries. In the last four years the component 
parts of the old zaibatsu cartels, the commercial octopuses 
that were chopped up on American orders at the end of 
the war, have been reaching out their tentacles to each other 
again ; although the financial control is much less centralised 
than it used to be, the Mitsui and Mitsubishi trading 
empires have now regained much of their prewar pattern. 
Nevertheless, the degree of concentration in industry as 
a whole shows no signs of growing ; and the little firms, 
with their low productivity and their early Victorian labour 
relations, still play a considerable role in the economy. 

The phcenix upsurge of industry since 1949, when Mr 
Joseph Dodge was called in by the American occupation 
forces to put the economy to rights, has tended to blind 
observers to the magnitude of Japan’s difficulties. Admittedly, 
this success has been spectacular. Production has soared up 
out of the war’s-end shambles, passing the figures of pre- 
war “normalcy” in 1951 and going on to double them 
and—in the chemical and machinery industries—to treble 
and quadruple them. Textiles alone have failed to share 
in fimmu keiki, “the best there ever was” ; the national 
income has gone up on average by nine per cent a year in 
the last few years—more than is necessary from now until 
1965. But much of the thrust behind this advance has 
come from fortuitous factors—postwar rebuilding, the 
“Korean” boom, and American aid. And last spring the 
economy ran with a crash into a brick wall. As the hectic 
boom of 1956 progressed, the strain began to show in 
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a shortage of capacity in the coal, steel, power and transport 
industries. Then the swollen demands of industry for 
imported raw materials (made worse by a good deal of 
speculative buying from abroad) came up headlong against 
Japan’s inability to pay for them by selling enough exports. 
As the reserves of foreign exchange fell, the government 
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was forced to slow the economy down: bank rate was 
raised, a credit squeeze enforced, and restrictions imposed 
on the financing of imports. 

By the end of last year these measures had worked well 
enough to bring imports and exports roughly back into 
equilibrium again, though by then the country had been 
stripped to its underclothes of foreign exchange and 
production had begun.to fall. But this experience was a 
sample of the dilemma Japan faces. The nation’s industry 
has proved in the last few years that it can produce enough 
to give the Japanese now living, and those yet to come, 
a steadily improving standard of life—if Japan can pay 




















Where are the Japanese to sell their goods? 
So many doors are shut to them 







HERE the boots of the Imperial Army tramped 16 

years ago, the shoes of the salesmen now pad on 
their soft inquiring way. Their destinations are Manila 
and Jakarta, Peking, Rangoon and Saigon ; and, beyond 
that, the other capitals that the soldiers aspired to but 
never reached. The briefcasés that their wearers carry 
contain some awesome requirements. Last year the value 
of the goods that Japan sold abroad, though well above 
the previous year’s total, fell short of the cost of things it 
bought by some {£520 million, or 30 per cent. The gap, 
which would have been larger but for the deflationary 
measures imposed in the early summer, was partly closed 
by the profits on invisible trade, including the dollars spent 
by the American forces in Japan; but even after they 
were counted it cut the remaining. reserves of gold and 
foreign exchange by a third. Somehow the difference has 
to be made up. In addition, in the next eight years Japan 
has to find a way of paying for a 10 per cent rise in imports 
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every year, in order to keep the economy expanding at 
the required speed ; each million that is added to the popu- 
lation may cost up to an extra £14 million a year in 
food and textile materials alone. All in all, this means that 
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for enough raw materials from abroad. If it cannot, the 
same process may occur again and again: first an accelera- 
tion of investment and production, to keep pace with the 
insistent demands of the. population statistics, and then 
a painful thud as the balance of payments runs into trouble, 
Britain, which has a similar problem, should sympathise ; 
Japan suffers from it much more acutely. On the one hand, 
an urgent necessity to go very fast indeed ; on the other, 
a speed limit imposed by the world’s reluctance to buy 
enough Japanese goods. If Japan is not to bump along 
from crisis to crisis, it has to find new and bigger markets 
overseas. 


Heartbreak of a Salesman 


by 1965, if American assistance stays at the same level, 
Japan will have to export roughly twice as much as it does 
now, to a world that appears to be increasingly unwilling 
to help it do so. 

In a decade in which all other statistics have been rising 
triumphantly past prewar levels, trade has remained 
obstinately earthbound. Imports, at least, passed the 
1934-36 volume a couple of years ago, but exports have 
yet to catch up with it. Japan’s failure to share in the 
general expansion of world commerce has several causes. 
Traders, who in the nineteen-thirties were able to follow 
the army’s bayonets into China, now have to use persuasion 
elsewhere. China itself is virtually closed to them by the 
allied embargo imposed during the Korean war. The new 
nationalist states of south east Asia, still mistrustful and 
hostile after the war, are building industries of their own to 
make many of the things Japan used to sell them. The 
result is that the Japanese now enjoy only half as large a 
share of the world total of business as they enjoyed before 
the war; they have lost their place as one of the great 
trading nations. 

This sluggishness has been accompanied by a radical 
change both in trading partners and in the kind of goods 
exchanged. The iron ore and coking coal that flowed in 
from Manchuria and northern China before the war now 
have to be obtained elsewhere—coal from the United 
States, ore from Malaya, India and the Philippines as well 
as America. Independent Korea and Formosa are no longer 
willing to buy and sell as much as they were forced to 
when occupied. One or two other Asian countries have 
moved up in importance, especially Siam and Burma as 

JAPAN’S BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
(million dollars) 
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Special dollar receipts*... n.a. 812 603 557 595 


* Various items of dollar income arising from presence of United States 
forces plus some other small dollar items. 
providers of the essential rice supplies. But fundamentally 
the whole emphasis of trade has been twisted round from 
eastern Asia to face in new directions: towards America, 
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southern Asia and Africa (to the anguish of the business 
men of Osaka, whose heads were turned the wrong way). 
Asia as a whole, instead of taking a half of Japan’s exports 
as it did in the mid-1930s takes only two-fifths ; simultane- 
ously, its share of Japan’s imports has fallen—and the United 
States, going up as Asia goes down, provides a third instead 
of its prewar quarter. The consequence is that, in addition 
to acquiring a permanent dollar problem, Japan has now 
become firmly plugged in to the American economy ; and, 
like Europe; it is exposed to any fall in voltage emanating 
from there. 

The changing structure of the economy is reflected in 
the kind of shipments going in and out. Food, which 
accounted for only a modest fraction of imports before the 
war, has swollen to about a quarter of the total over the 
last few years. Roughly another fifth—nearly twice as 
much as in the nineteen-thirties—is made up of the prime 
requirements of heavy industry: coal, oil, ores and steel 
scrap. (These two items changed places in relative im- 
portance during last year’s boom, since the industrialists’ 
demand for raw materials was even more urgent than the 
need for food.) These are the sectors in which imports 
have gone up most spectacularly. The 
biggest drop in imports has been 
cotton—from more than a quarter of 
the total to less than a sixth—for the 
stagnant textile industry. Heavy 
industry is usurping the place of light, 
as the economy grows more mature. 

On the export side, textiles have also 

been the chief sufferer, since the first 

act of every new-born Asian nation 

seems to be to prove its statehood by 

throwing up a cotton mill as soon as 

it hoists its flag. In the face of this 

competition Japan’s sales of cotton 

and silk fabrics have steadily dropped. 

To some extent they have been 

replaced by rayon products, and textiles as a whole still 
account for a third of exports. But the evidence is plain 
that the future lies with the new and expanding industries. 
Steel and other metals, machinery, ships, tools and 
precision instruments—by last year these had risen steadily 
to form a third of all exports, and there is a potentially 
growing demand for them in both the old and the new 
countries. 

But exactly how and where is Japan to sell more ? 
Except as world trade as a whole rises, the Japanese cannot 
hope to make very great advances in the dollar countries 
and in much of the sterling area, where they are confronted 
with a hedge of tariffs and quotas, with consumer prejudices 
and governments brandishing Article 35 of Gatt. Small 
wonder that traders look wistfully over the narrow seas to 
China, that once great market through whose ports only a 
trickle of trade now passes. China possesses many of the 
raw materials that Japanese heavy industry wants, and never 
lets a chance pass of saying how much it would love to buy 
the goods Japan makes. Undoubtedly the present embargo 
on trade with China is unreasonable, and should be 
amended as soon as American public opinion can be per- 
suaded. But it is necessary to be realistic about what will then 
be possible. The things Japan would chiefly like from China 
are iron ore, coking coal and soya beans. Even if, by a 
miracle, it could take all its requirements of these from 
Chinese sources, they would still amount to little more than 
10 per cent of the present total of Japanese imports. But, in 
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view of what is known of China’s production figures and the 
double demands of industrialisation and exports to Russia, 
it is virtually certain that the Chinese cannot spare as much 
as this. Their total output of iron ore is little more than 
enough for Japan’s annual demand, and their own new 
steel mills are hungry for this. A few other things, like 
salt and animal feeds, might help to push up the total of 
trade three or four times above the present slender figures. 
But another calculation, by an American economist, has 
reinforced the belief that the Japanese cannot put too much 
hope in the communist segment of the. world. Even if 
they took all the communist block’s exports of the half- 
dozen commodities of which it has a big enough surplus 
to meet Japanese requirements (and this includes items like 
Polish coal, already committed to other buyers), they would 
still be doing little over a tenth of their trade with the block. 
This is not the Aladdin’s-lamp transformation that so many 
Japanese dream of. 

There remain the countries of south east and southern 
Asia, the Middle East and Africa: Japan’s white hope. Last 
summer Mr Kishi offered a plan to President Eisenhower, 
by which the Americans would furnish the south east Asian 

states with a development fund of 

several hundred million dollars to 

spend on goods bought mainly from 

Japan. The idea met an equally cool 

reception from Congress, then in an 

economising mood, and from the 

states involved, who want the dollars 

but would rather spend them in 

America and Europe ; one of Japan’s 

crosses is the fact that its steel and 

machinery prices are often higher than 

those of its competitors, because the 

competitors possess their own raw 

materials and have spread modern 

techniques more widely throughout 

' their industries. Too often Japan is 

the marginal seller: the last to edge its way into many 

markets, it is also the first to be edged out again when things 
become difficult. 

All that the Japanese can do, for the time being, is to 
make as many ad hoc arrangements as possible that will 
encourage southern Asia to buy Japanese. This is the kernel 
of Mr Kishi’s much-advertised “economic diplomacy,” a 
not very precise term which embraces a variety of measures 
but indicates the heart of the matter: that Japan’s power in 
the world depends on its solvency. An £18 million credit 
has just been negotiated with India, and smaller loans are 
being offered to seven south east Asian countries. Mr 
Fujiyama, the foreign minister, has concluded a reparations ~ 
agreemént with Indonesia this year which may stimulate a 
market there for many goods. This, the last major 
reparations issue still unsettled, virtually winds up the un- 
finished business left over from the war. But Japan still 
faces the uncomfortable fact that most of the countries 
to which its chief hopes are pinned, in addition to 
being still suspicious of Japanese intentions, are also very 
poor. It looks with mixed feelings on the present world fall 
in commodity prices, which may bring relief to its import 
bill but will also tend to make some of these countries even 
poorer. Not surprisingly, its hopes still turn toward 
America, fountain-head of the dollars that could help both 
them and it. Without some kind of intervention, the c'ouds 
that have been threatening for the past year are liable to 


grow still blacker. 
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The past still leaves its mark on Japan’s 
commercial relations with the world 


HE bogey-figure of a little yellow man from Japan in large 
glinting spectacles has long haunted the nightmares of 
the honest Lancashire weaver and the Bavarian toy-maker. 
After Japan burst into the white trader’s preserves fifty years 
ago, its products came to stand in the eyes of many western 
traders for low price and sweated labour, for a talent and 
speed in imitation which outdid invention itself, and for 
the possession in extreme form of that quality so charac- 
teristic of developing nations, communist or free—the will 
to beat the West at its own game. There is no doubt that 
before the war there was truth behind these sentiments. 
Ruinous dumping of Japanese cottons, the sudden appear- 
ance in Woolworth’s of a flood of cheap knick-knacks, 
straightforward copying of Paisley shawls and willow-pattern 
plates (even stamped on occasion with the insolent inscrip- 
tion, “ Made in England”): all these posed real problems 
for Lancashire and Stoke in the years of depression. And 
wat added a host of other prejudices to the commercial 
resentments against the Japanese. 

However, the practices which aroused competitors’ ire 
before the war have long since returned home to plague 
their parent. Japan’s skill at imitation and its lack of com- 
mercial scruples—as well as its plain ability to make certain 
goods more cheaply than its rivals—have encouraged other 
trading nations to treat it as an economic leper, subjecting 
its exports to discriminatory tariffs and quotas. There is 
a vicious circle here. Japan’s industrial revolution and 
soaring population compel it to find markets. But the very 
desperation of its efforts to sell has closed many doors in its 
face. Many a respectable housewife of the trading world, 
knowing the wiles of this importunate salesman, with his 
array of bootbrushes and paper clips, his tray of cheap 
fountain pens, has barred the door and placed a large notice 
outside: “ No hawkers from Japan.” 

The removal of the stains upon its name has therefore 
become an urgent commercial necessity for Japan, as it has 
struggled painfully back into the markets of the world since 
1945. In the last few years both government and business 
leaders have made constant efforts to curb malpractices, both 
through industrial federations and through statutory powers. 
Complaints from Britain that textile designs were being 
copied led to searching talks between the industries of the 
two countries in 1954. As a result the Japanese industry 
set up a centre entrusted with the registration of all designs 
and the prevention of imitation. The policeman has had 
considerable success ( the British committee not long ago 
expressed “ great satisfaction” at the results attained) and 
ithe example was followed last year by the Japanese potteries. 
Both centres are making useful contributions to what is 
perhaps the only lasting answer to the problem—the creation 
of lively Japanese designs which can lead taste instead of 
following it. 

The Japanese are now losing some of the cost advan- 
tage which formerly so annoyed competitors. In large 


industries, where union wage rates apply, labour costs in 
Japan can be as much as two-thirds of those in Britain, 
even though the average is a good deal lower. In 





Odd Trader Out 
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heavy industry—steel, and to some extent engineer- 
ing—the high cost of imported materials has pushed 
up costs above those of western Europe. Even in 
cotton, though labour costs are probably still about half 
Britain’s, Japan is no longer at the bottom of the list. 
Against India and China it is being forced to compete on 
quality. instead of price; and the Japanese are now so 
familiar with the protective reactions which are aroused 
whenever they are successful in a foreign market that gov- 
ernment and industry have combined to operate a system 
of “orderly marketing” quotas, limiting the expansion of 
exports to many areas. 


UT it is easier to besmirch a reputation than to polish it 
B up. Lancashire is not easily persuaded that its ingeni- 
ous competitor has quite given up old ways. In terms of 
costs, small family firms in labour-intensive industries still 
enjoy an obvious advantage over European competitors. 
Nor has imitation entirely ceased. The rough copying of a 
trade mark—say, some simple animal shape—and the use of 
“ European-looking ” packaging, which can easily mislead 
illiterate purchasers, are habits that die hard. The tiny 
family business in Osaka in some industry which has excess 
capacity—making cottons, sewing-machines, consumer odd- 
ments—cannot afford scruples ; and it is not easy to catch 
the copycat, particularly if the imitation is rough and only 
partial. Willingness to learn is a great industrial asset, and 
even if straightforward imitation could be stopped the habit 
of borrowing the best ideas from advanced industrial nations 
seems likely to persist for many. years. But is this really 
immoral—or confined to the Japanese ? Short of capital, 





but endowed with abundant labour, many small Japanese 
firms find it is good business to cut spending on research and 
development and produce on the cheap. Two points should 
be emphasised. One is that the sphere in which Japan is 
still suspected of unfair trading is a limited one, accounting 
for only a small part of its total exports. The other is that 
low prices are not of themselves something improper ; they 
may be merely enviable. 

The responsibility for the present situation does not lie 
entirely at Japan’s door. Its need for markets is genuine 
and urgent. If rough and ready trading methods have 
helped to raise barriers against Japan, the discrimination 
which its exporters encounter in so many markets has 
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in turn forced them to adopt desperate expedients in the 
effort to sell. The Japanese often argue that such copying of 
textile designs as persists is inspired by merchants overseas. 
The local Indian trader in some west or east African market 
which has been dominated by a large British company sends 
a sample of Lancashire stuff to his Japanese supplier to 
show him what will sell. The British competitor may well 
reply that it is no defence to argue, when you burgle a 
house, that someone else has opened the door. Nevertheless, 
there are genuine problems facing an exporting nation 
that seeks to elbow its way into markets where not only 
tariffs but consumer habits and marketing channels have 
been made by someone else. Somehow this odd man out 
amongst the trading nations has‘to be allowed to find a 
place in the sun. 


apan’s isolation as a trader found political expression 
p P 


until 1955 in its exclusion from the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. It was then admitted to the club, but 
not as a full member. A staunch group of old members, 
led by Britain, still refuses to grant to Japan the full benefit 
of the “ most favoured nation ” treatment which is the core 
of Gatt. Yet many countries of the western world have 
gradually been opening their markets to Japanese goods. 
The United States, in particular, has been fairly generous to 
Japan since the war, and was the first among the great trad- 
ing powers to grant most-favoured-nation treatment. The 
population of Japanese origin scattered through California 
has provided a stable outlet for a few Japanese goods, such as 
tuna fish, and a way into the market for some other products. 
Japanese sewing-machines and cottons have had spectacular 
successes. But, even in America, Japan’s success has brought 
the usual nemesis, an increase in protection. Under the 
threat of worse, the Japanese sewing-machine industry 
agreed to a severe “ voluntary ” limitation of its exports to 
save the American industry from collapse. And Japanese 
exports, of course, suffer from more general protective 
measures. Woollen manufacturers, like their British 
counterparts, have plenty of tales to tell about the absurd 
seasonal vicissitudes which have stemmed from the tariff 
quota on woollens. Rich though the American market is, it 
is also unreliable. 

In Europe, the Belgians and Dutch have for some time been 
fairly liberal, and Professor Erhard has steadily. broadened 
German import quotas on Japanese goods so that Japanese 
cameras and toys are offering serious competition to the 
powerful home industries in certain price ranges. But in. very 
few European countries is Japan permitted to compete on 
truly equal terms in the sectors where its goods are most 
competitive. At present a new trade agreement is being 
negotiated with Britain. On the whole, Japan cannot yet 
expect much alleviation of the present restrictions, which 
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_ limit its exports almost entirely to food and raw materials. 


If quotas were eased, the Japanese would probably gain con- 
siderably in only a few sectors. But the domestic political 
consequences of such a relaxation might be great, and 
Britain can point out that Japan for its part continues to 
give heavy protection to some of its own industries. 
Perhaps the calculation would be different if there were a 
greater awareness in this country of how much the people 
of that island on the other side of the world still tend to 
look to Britain for friendship and help. 


HUNNED by much of Europe, Japan is bound to look for 
markets mainly in the Afro-Asian world. Here the 


withering of commonwealth preferences is working in its 


favour. India, Pakistan, Ceylon and West Africa, though 
protecting their own industries, treat the Japanese on equal 
terms with other exporters as far as quota restrictions are 
concerned. Among the old Commonwealth countries, New 
Zealand and South Africa are still inhospitable to Japanese 
imports, But last year a major shift in Australia’s policy took 
place. Hitherto it has allowed Japan scarcely a taste of the 
feast which many European exporters of consumer goods 
have been enjoying in the past ten years. But while Britain’s 
limitations as a market for wool and wheat are becoming 
more and more evident, Japan’s demands are swelling 
steadily. Australia has now recognised the importance of 
this growing market in the far East, and has virtually 
extended most-favoured-nation treatment to the Japanese. 
It is true that the concession is highly qualified. “ Peril 
points ” for the reintroduction of quotas have been worked 
out. And the principle will become permanent only if, 
after three years, the Australians find that their own light 
industries have not suffered too much. The Japanese are 
handling this precious gift with care, and are carefully 
limiting the growth of their exports. 

Discrimination against Japan is on the wane in Asia and 
Africa; but these new markets have severe limitations. 
Other producers—India, the communist countries—are 
offering a challenge in the low-price field. Japan’s 
low-cost industries are just those which every young 
developing country first sets up. For exporters of capital 
goods the young countries are full of promise, but it is a 
promise which may only be fulfilled at the price of constant 
credits—which Japan, poor in capital, is ill-qualified to 
provide. In time, the crowded Japanese islands must become 
a staple exporter of capital goods and of products of a high 
industrial technology. But Japan still has far to go in tech- 
nology; and it feels painfully its exclusion from the secure, 
richer markets of the developed western world. 


WHAT JAPAN BUYS AND SELLS 


Changes in certain commodities since before the war. 


IMPORTS 


Average, 


Per cent | Mn. Yen Per cent 


Wool and cotton 


(1,008 Yen=£1) 


EXPORTS 


Average, 


Commodity 1934-36 


1956 


Per cent |- Mn. Yen Per cent 


252,647 
234,224 
145,446 
116,810 
52,747 
30,473 


Cotton and rayon yarns and fabrics | 
Machinery and ships ............. 
Iron and steel products 

Foodstuffs 
EE Ler ee eT ee | 
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190,167 
174,095 
80,420 
63,447 
38,403 
13,681 


Sere 
Coal and oil 
Chemicals and machinery ... 


Soya beans 
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Fly 
over 
the Pole 
to Tokyo 


Rickshaw 
in Regent Street 


On your way to the Far East? Then make 

9 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, your first stop. 
Here you will find a mine of information on 
matters oriental. Wherever you may be bound 
- Colombo or Rangoon, Manila or Calcutta - 
we can give you an up-to-date picture of local 
conditions. We can brief you on such things as 
currencies .and monetary regulations, and 
provide you with credit information. As the 
biggest British bank established by the Far East 
for the Far East, with branches in thirteen Asian — 

Saves nearly a day ee Py PS countries, we are in a unique position to advise 

Europe—Japan. RS Lf and help you. You are welcome to draw on our 

Cuts route by . Po 

2,800 miles. 

All services operated by 

luxury DC-7C aircraft. THE 

Only one Visa required. , 

No inoculations. | HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 


Over 5,500 passengers carried during 


the first year’s operation. BANKING CORPORATION 


knowledge and services. 


; Ask your Travel Agent- ks HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 GRACECHURCH STREET - EC3 
he knows £45 


_ SCANDINAVIAN AIRUNES SYSTEM => 


Offices in Europe and the United States and throughout the Far East 
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General Merchants, Importers & Exporters 


MAIN LINES: Textiles, Foodstuffs, Fertilizers, Chemicals, Metals, Building Materials, Machinery, Pulp, 
Paper, Cement, Lumber, Fuels, Sundries, etc. 
Head Office: 2, 1-Chome, Shiba Tamura-Cho, Minato-Ku, Tokyo (P.O. Box 822 Tokyo Central) 
Cable Address: “DAITIBUSAN TOKYO” Codes Used: Bentley’s Complete & 2nd Edition, Acme, A.B.C. 6th., 
London Branch: 22 Fenchurch Street, London E.C.3, England 
Tel: Mincing Lane 9236/8 Cable Address: “DAITIBUSAN LONDON” 


World-Wide Banking Services 


THE SUMITOMO BANK tro 


THE FUJI BANK LTD. | HEAD OFFICE : OSAKA, JAPAN 


Founded 1880 : | | 137 BRANCHES IN KEY CITIES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 


Deposits.......... eeeden ¥ 429,056,718,898 
Paid-up Capital ....... . +++ ¥5,500,000,000, 


Reserves and Surplus..... ¥ 20,870,150,375 : ss ieee 
(As of September 30, 1957) ) ‘ . airaneesef veneer) 
; gee 
vie esreeneal 





Head Office : 


Otemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
187 Branches throughout Japan 


Overseas Offices : 


London : Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, 
London E.C. 2 


New York: 42, Broadway, New York, N. Y. LONDON BRANCH: 4, Copthall Court, London, E.C.2, England 
Calcutta =: Mookerjee House, 17 Brabourne | (Shortly removing to: Bucklersbury House, 3 Queen Victoria St., 
, * ; | London, E.C.4) 
| 7 NEW YORK AGENCY KARACHI REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 
Correspondent banks all over the world THE SUMITOMO BANK (CALIFORNIA) 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SACRAMENTO 
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Semi-Detached Ally 


Japan’s foreign policy is starting to stir a little 
—within the straitjacket imposed by the hard 
facts of today’s world 


NON-COMBATANT crouching in a shell hole in no-man’s- 
land has few opportunities for displaying his skill at 
tactics. Japan’s place on the map severely limits the extent 
to which it can pursue an active foreign policy of its own. 
On one side looms the vast continental bulk of the two great 
communist powers, China and Russia, with. whom the 
breaches of the last war have not yet been formally repaired 
and whose social system is quite alien to Japanese traditions. 
On the other side, across the Pacific, stands the United 
States, which defeated Japan in the war and which now 
holds the power to make or break its economy. In the 
divided world of the mid-century, Japanese who dream the 
hopeless dreams of unqualified independence may be 
excused for picturing themselves as caught between two 
devils and the deep blue sea. 

During the premiership of Mr Hatoyama, which lasted 
until the end of 1956, Japanese foreign policy consisted of 
three chief aims : to secure a peace treaty with Russia, to 
increase trade with China, and to achieve greater equality 
- in relations with the United States. These cards remain, but 
Mr Kishi has added some of his own and has also reshuffled 
the pack. Relations with Russia and China have now moved 
lower down the list. At the same time, Japan has shown 
New initiative in two ways : in its “ economic diplomacy ” 
in south eastern Asia—a part of the world that was not 
neglected by Mr Hatoyama, but is being even more ardently 
wooed by Mr Kishi—and in its emergence in the United 
Nations as a spiritual Scandinavia, mediating placidly 
between the heated contestants of the various blocks. 
Although diplomatic relations with Russia were restored 
after the Moscow negotiations of 1956, the prospects of a 
complete peace treaty have receded into the distance. Mr 
Fujiyama, the foreign minister, has said that unless Russia 
hands back some of the southern Kurile islands which it 
gained after the war, “ normal relations will be impossible ”; 
and so far he has not been shaken by Moscow’s attempts to 
bully him with restrictions on Japanese fishing in the seas 
off Siberia. An expansion of trade with China is still sought, 
but Japan has declared that it will not recognise the Peking 
government, and the premier has been briskly peddling his 
notion of a south east Asian development plan in a series 
of visits to Asian countries that pointedly included Formosa. 

All this, and Mr Kishi’s claim to have opened a new era 
in Japan’s relations with the United States, have provoked 
the Chinese communists into accusing him of being 
“ America’s mouthpiece.” Last year he went to Washing- 
ton, played golf with President Eisenhower, and brought 
home the “ gift” of a large-scale withdrawal of American 
troops from Japan. No matter that the withdrawal had 
already been decided upon in principle by the Pentagon ; 
the fact remains that Mr Kishi considerably impressed his 
hosts as a man well aware of the communist danger. 

It is true that the Americans stopped well short of com- 
Mitting themselves to financing his south east Asia devel- 
opment plan. But Mr Kishi is a patient man, and he has 





by no means given up hope. He originally proposed that 
the United States should contribute upwards of $300 
million to a development fund for the south east Asian 
countries to draw on, and that Japan’s role would be to 
supply the capital equipment and the technical expertise to 
be purchased with the money. Almost everywhere he went 
on his travels, his plan was compared, often rudely, with the 
ill-famed “co-prosperity sphere” of before the war—by 
which, under the guise of “co-operation,” Japan proposed 
to milk the other countries to its own advantage. Many of 
the nations concerned would prefer a multilateral aid scheme 
in which the funds were distributed by some kind of inter- 
national organisation. Why, critics have also asked, should 
Japan be allowed to insert itself as a middleman in what 
would in practice be an American-financed aid plan for the 
rest of Asia ? In reply, Mr Kishi has once more assured his 
nervous Asian neighbours that the Japanese have no sinister 
intentions. To meet the critics’ wishes, he now proposes 
that any development funds that are forthcoming should be 
placed in a common pool and administered jointly by the 
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countries concerned, with all countries having an equal 
voice ; and Japan itself is starting by putting £5 million 
into the pool. 

This has been christened “ economic diplomacy,” but the 
old-fashioned political variety is not being entirely neglected. 
Japan was admitted to the United Nations at the end of 
1956, and as an American protégé its rise has been rapid ; 
this year it took a seat as a non-permanent member of the 
Security Council. ~ At the same time, a degree of at least 
verbal independence from America is being asserted. Last 
year, the Japanese delegate proposed a resolution in the 
General Assembly, calling for the suspension of nuclear 
bomb tests, which was simultaneously and firmly rejected 
by both Russia and the United States—an uncommon 
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combination which the Japanese foreign office hailed with 
pride because it “ proved Japan’s impartiality.” Mr Kishi 
has lamented both the arms race and the American yearning 
to “ negotiate from strength.” He suggests that Asia is well 
suited to the role of mediator between the two great blocks, 
and that Japan in particular, being Asian itself, has 
a better understanding of Asian psychology than the 
United States. Mr Fujiyama, echoing his leader, has 
called on both America and Russia to “respect the 
views of third countries.” Japan seems to be making a 
bid for the halo of moral leadership in Asia that Mr Nehru 
has long worn. The difference—and the difficulty—is that 
Japan specifically eschews ideological neutrality, and 1941 
is still a little too recent for the halo to sit quite straight. 


HIS attempt not to appear in Asian eyes as merely an 

instrument of American policy has, however, to be recon- 
ciled with the necessity of keeping close ties with the West. 
These ties are most evident in the continuing presence of 
American forces on Okinawa in the Ryukyu islands, over 
which the San Francisco peace treaty left to Japan only a 
dim “ residual sovereignty,” and of air bases in Japan itself. 
These are a source of continual friction: it is easy for the 
government’s critics to claim that the bases in Japan take 
land that the Japanese themselves badly need, and that if 
Okinawa were handed back by the Americans the Russians 
could be put under an obligation to do the same with some 
of the southern Kuriles. Mr Kishi is under constant pres- 
sure from the socialists to disentangle Japan entirely from 
the American alliance and to persuade the airmen to quit 
their remaining bases. But, if Japan is to count on any real 
military defence at all, it must still depend on the Americans 
for it. Even by 1960, its own ground forces will still num- 
ber only 180,000 men; their fire-power is light, their 
weapons are American and not of the most modern kind, 
and their morale and discipline are, in many units, lax. The 
air force and navy are equally rudimentary. The only com- 
bat aircraft.are some-obsolescent Sabres ; and, although the 
navy is relatively a little stronger—it included 16 destroyer- 
type vessels last year—it is doubtful whether it is yet equal 
to any more serious function than protecting Japanese fishing 
craft from the pounces of South Korean gunboats. 

At the moment the army’s strategy assumes’that an attack, 
if one comes, will be directed against Hokkaido ; the largest 
corps is kept there, and the staff has prepared a plan to 
reinforce it from the other islands. Since the total force 
that can be deployed comes to no more than about seven 
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divisions, this makes military sense only on one of two 
assumptions : either that the Americans will rush more 
reinforcements in, or that the Japanese forces are simply a 
tripwire to entangle the invaders’ feet until the bombers of 
Strategic Air Command come into action against their bases, 
But perhaps, in their hearts, the Japanese leaders apply to 
their own country the maxim they publicly apply to the rest 
of Asia : that arms alone are not enough to save it from 
communism. 

The history of Japan might be roughly summed up as ten 
centuries spent under varying degrees of Chinese influence, 
followed by two centuries of isolation dramatically ended 
by Japan’s emergence as an armed industrial state bent 
on establishing its hegemony over eastern Asia. The 
attempt not only failed, it left Japan facing a new China 
that had embarked on a programme of industrialisation even 
more ambitious than its own. Some observers, including 
Professor Toynbee, believe that in the long run Japan will 
be unable to resist China’s gravitational pull. Japanese 
intellectuals, who now tread the road to Peking at the rate 
of 2,000 a year, often come away disillusioned and mutter- 
ing that “ we did not escape from one well-run prison only 
to seek admission to another.” But the old magnetism 
remains, and it is pulling hard on the traders. If the West 
were to show no response at all to Mr Kishi’s ambitious 
plans for south east Asia, and if the lobbyists in Washing- 
ton were to start tightening the squeeze on American imports 
from Japan, heads might begin to turn eastward again. 

The policy of Mr Kishi and Mr Fujiyama embodies a 
very important truth : that if the Japanese cannot look to 
China for their economic future, they must look to the ring 
of countries that stretch from the Philippines and Indonesia 
to north and west Africa. In many ways, Japan’s postwar 
resurgence has been as astonishing as Germany’s. It has 
concluded reparations agreements with almost all its war- 
time victims, and has started offering aid to small neigh- 
bours like Cambodia and Laos. Japanese firms and tech- 
nicians are busy in India, Ceylon and Pakistan. A Japanese 
department store is to be shipped to Teheran, complete with 


Japanese salesgirls. In Cairo, a Japanese mission has gravely | 


discussed with Colonel Nasser the possibility of helping 
Egypt to build the Aswan High Dam, and Japan is hoping to 
drill for oil in the Middle East. It would be remarkable if 
“economic diplomacy” were not coloured by political 
ambition. The Japanese fully expect to play once more a 
leading role in Asia and the world. Less than six years after 
the American occupation, they are cautiously, but with 
increasing confidence, making their voice heard again, 
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FOR EXPANDING INDUSTRIES 


YAWATA, Japan's largest 
integrated steel maker, plays 
an important role in the 
development of Japan's 
economy. 


SYAWATA IRON & STEEL CO, LTD. 


Head Office: 
Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Cable Address: ‘‘YAWATASTEEL TOKYO” 
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(INO KAIUN KAISHA, LTD.) (MITSUI STEAMSHIP CO., LTD.) 


President : Kensuke Matano President : Yasuzo Ichii 
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Sond Glee i Menmcathd; Chipede-tn, Tebge Head Office : 1-1, 2-chome Muromachi, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Toky 
Cable Address : ‘‘ MITSUILINE TOKYO” 
Overseas Offices : London, New York, San Francisco, Vancouver, Buenos 
Aires, Sao Paulo, Bombay, Calcutta, Rangoon, Singapore, 
Bangkok, Manila, Hongkong, Taipei 


Cable Address : “ IINO TOKYO” 


Overseas Offices : ~—_ York, San Francisco, London, Bangkok, Melbourne, 
aipei 
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NY.K. LINE 


(NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA, LTD.) 


President : Shinsuke Asano 


OSK. Line 


(OSAKA SHOSEN KAISHA, LTD.) 


President : Takeo Itoh 


Head Office : Marunouchi, Tokyo Head Office : Soze-cho, Kitaku, Osaka 


Cable Address : ““ SHOSEN OSAKA” 
Cable Address : “ YUSEN TOKYO” 


Overseas Offices : London, Hamburg, Los Angeles, Buenos Aires, Sao 
Paulo, Bangkok, Calcutta, Bombay, Hongkong, Taipei, 
Karachi, Singapore, New York, Manila, Sydney, Lagos, 
Mombasa, Cape Town 


Overseas Offices : San Francisco, Seattle, Los Angeles, Honolulu, New 
York, London, Rotterdam, Alexandria, Calcutta, Bombay, 
Bangkok, Taipei, Hongkong, Singapore, Manila 
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JAPAN TRADE 


JARDINE, MATHESON & CO., LTD. 
of Hong Kong and the Far East 


JARDINE, MATHESON & CO. 
(JAPAN), LTD. 


Hong Kong, Tokyo, Yokohama, Osaka 
and 


their London Correspondents 


MATHESON & CO., LIMITED 


3 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 


are ready as always to offer their services in the Japan 
trade in which they have been engaged since their first 
office was opened in Yokohama in 1859—ninety-nine years 
ago. The requirements of exporters and importers in the 
Japan trade are under constant study and the necessary 
contacts are well established for all types of business. The 
knowledge and experience of our qualified staff are avail- 
able to our friends at all times. 
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We excel in the building of : 
* Ships, 
* Bridges, 
* Industrial equipment, 
* Steel plant equipment, 
* Steel structures, and 
a Repairing of steel ships. 


. aS TTS HAKODATE DOCK CO., LTD. . 


\ Head Office: 3, Tori 2 Chome, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japa 
Cable Address: ‘'HAKOFUNE TOKYO” 


— = ee 3 Works: 
i Hakodate Shipyard, Hakodate, Hokkaido, J 


, Japan 
. & Muroran Manufactory, Muroran, Hokkaido, Japan 


. for Better Quality Ball and Roller Bearings 


ECONOMICAL 
DURABLE 
EFFICIENT 


PRODUCTS : 

SINGLE-ROW DEEP GROOVE RADIAL BALL 
BEARINGS, DOUBLE-ROW SEL¥-ALIGNING 
RADIAL BALL BEARINGS; ANGULAR 
CONTACT BALL BEARINGS, THRUST BALL 
BEARINGS, CYLINDRICAL ROLLER 
BEARINGS, TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS, 
SPHERICAL ROLLER BEARINGS. ROLLER 
BEARING INSERT, TENSION. PULLEY, 
TOPROLLER, for SPINNING FRAME. 


NIPPON SEIKO K. K. 


Yusen Bidg., No. 20, Marunouchi 2-chome, 
" Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
se . Cable Address : “*NSKBEARING” TOKYO 
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ON SITE 
COLD REPAIRS 
TO CRACKED 
OR FRACTURED 
CASTINGS 
ENGINEERED BY 


METALOCK 


“METALOCK” is the Trade Mark of Metalock International Association Limited 
for the inserts used in machinery repairs 


SALE TILNEY 
& CO. LTD. 


AND ASSOCIATED 
COMPANIES 


- 16, Byward Street, 
London, E.C.3 































TOKYO OFFICE :- 


14-2 Chome, Marunouchi Naka 
9th Bldg., Tokyo 

























Member companies all over the world. 
Nearest Metalock Branch: Metalock (Far East) Ltd., 

Prince’s Building, 

ice House Street, 

P.O. Box 108, 

HONG KONG. 

Cables : METLOKCAST. 
In case of urgent emergency repairs in Japan our Engineers may 
be able to commence work within 24 hours after receipt of your 
cable order, as Hong Kong is only seven hours by plane from 
Tokyo. 


. Le ad 


Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank 
aie anal 


1eSANWA BANK. | | dl OK rN 


HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 


CAPITAL : — ¥°5,000,000,000 ‘ BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: Nagoya 


















A complete network of 185 


nationwide branches and oe 
worldwide correspondents a dil 3 ; 
LONDON BRANCH throughout Japan has 


Garrard House, 31-45 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 


SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 
465 California Street, San Francisco, Calif., U.S.A. 

REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES . Ter. 
7 , . = ee ee r epresentative ices 
NEW TORE 26 Broadway, New York, N.Y. U.S.A, New York: Singer Building, 149 Broadway, New York 
AES Ps Tel.: Worth 2-0867 

London: 107 Old Broad Street, E.C.2, London 
Tel.: Wall 7376, 7377 
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SHIPBUILDING 
ENGINEERING Co., Ltd. 
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SHIPBUILDERS AND REPAIRERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF MACHINERY 
OF ALL TYPES. 


Four building berths, capacities of up to 53,000 
tons d.w. Licensed Builders of Burmeister 
& Wain Diesel Engines and Escher Wyss Gas 
Turbines. 


Head Office : No. I, 2-chome, Nihonbashi Muromachi, 
. Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 

Shipyards :- Tamano, Okayama Prefecture 

Cable Address : MITUIZOSEN TOKYO 


MITUIZOSEN TAMANO 
Agent for Europe and Africa : 

Mitsui Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Staple Hall, Stone House Court, London, E.C.3 
General Manager : Mr. Jiro Homma 
Telephone : Avenue 7081 (5 lines) 
Cables : MITSUILINE LONDON 
New York Representative : 

W. J. Reuntree Co., Inc., 
21, West Street, New York 6, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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PRESIDENT: S. FUJII 
HEAD OFFICE: No. 14, 2-chome, Marunouchi, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo . 
Cable Address: “HISHUJU TOKYO" 
WORKS: Kobe, Nagoya, Mizushima, Kyoto, 
Mihara 


PRESIDENT: 1. SAKURAI 4 : ; 
HEAD OFFICE: Mitsubishi Main Bldg., 4, 2-chome, fee oe MITSUBISHI HEAVY-INDUSTRIES, 
Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 3 REORGANIZED, LIMITED 


Cable Address: "BISHINIPPON TOKYO” 
WORKS: Yokohama, Tokyo MAIN PRODUCTION : 


MITSUBISHI NIPPON Bere eee hatte, Sen 
HEAVY-INDUSTRIES, LID. . tense ee 


MAIN PRODUCTION : 
Shipbuilding & Repairing, 
"Mitsubishi Fuso" Buses 


& Trucks, Diesel Engines, GENERAL IMPORTERS & EXPORTERS 
“Mitsubishi Yokohama- 2 


C.E. Boilers, Industrial 
Machinery, Steel Struc- MITSUBISHI SHOJI 


tures, Construction 


Equipment, Atomic 
Reactors ; ‘ 


PRESIDENT: K. TAKAGAKI 
HEAD OFFICE: Mitsubishi Shoji Bldg., 10, PRESIDENT: Y. SEKI 

2-chome Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku Tokyo HEAD OFFICE: 3, 2-chome, Marunouchi, 
(Registered Head Office: 1, Odenmacho 2- Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 


chome, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo) Cable Address: "MELCO TOKYO" 
Cable Address : _“MITSUBISHISHOJI TOKYO" WORKS: Kobe, Nagoya, Itami, Nagasaki 


MITSUBISHI ELECTRIC 
lille: die MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: Mitsubishi Main Blidg., 4, 2-chome, s MAIN PRODUCTION : 
Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo ; Heavy Rotating Electric Machines, Heavy 
Cable Address: “DOCKMITSUBISH TOKYO" Stationary Electric Machines, Household 
WORKS: Noagosaki, Hiroshima, Shimonoseki oe Electric Appliances, Lighting Appliances, Radio 
. Equipment, Rolling Stock and Accessories, 


MITSUBISHI SHIPBUILDING g &| Industrial Machines, Miscellaneous. 
ENGINEERING C0., LTD. 


MAIN PRODUCTION : 

Vessels; Boilers; Turbines; Diesel Engines; Water 
Turbines; Machinery for Steel Manufacturing, Coal 
Mining, Chemical, Textile, Cement and Pulp Industries; 
Machine Tools; Atomic Reactors. 
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